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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 773 

As a nation, we have been kind and generous. Our kindness has been abused; 
our laws of hospitality violated. This abuse of our hospitality calls for immediate 
redress. This question of the restriction of immigration admits of no delay. Already 
the lump of corrupt leaven is at work, as we learn from the daily records. It is 
always unwelcome — the awakening to the fact that one has been imposed upon; that 
the world stands ever ready to take advantage of another's adolescence. But the 
awakening, however unwelcome, has come; the experience, though dear, has been 
purchased; and now it remains for us to demonstrate to the world that our adolescent 
period has passed, that we are now a nation mature enough to he conscious of 
imposition and with vitality enough to cause a speedy cessation thereof. 

Mathew Arnold has said: "Politically and socially, the United States are a 
community living in a natural condition and conscious of doing so. And being in 
this healthy case, and having this healthy consciousness, the community there uses 
its understanding with the soundness of health ; it, in general, sees its political 
concerns straight, and sees them clear." Let us gracefully accept this meed of 
praise, and by our subsequent conduct prove that, in this ease, at least, it was well 
merited. Does America, the land of the free and home of the brave, desire the 
acquisition from other lands of bondsmen weighed down by the shackles of sin, of 
dastardly, bomb-throwing Anarchists 1 America's gracious and far-reaching hos- 
pitality has been abused most mercilessly, and America's Goddess, justly incensed 
and indignant, withdraws the once freely-extended hand of welcome, and with 
frowning brow writes over her portals : "Not at home to idiots, beggars, felons, 
murderers, and so forth, of foreign extraction 1" 

M. A, Westcott. 

V. 

AN IGNOMINIOUS DESTINY. 
" To WHAT base uses we may return, Horatio !" exclaims Hamlet ; and he pro- 
ceeds to suggest that Alexander's noble dust might be found, if traced, stopping a 
bunghole, and that 

"Imperial Caesar, dead and turn'd to clay. 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away." 

But these base uses of great men's dust, imaginary though they are, hardly surpass 
the ignominy to which one of the monarchs of Egypt was actually subjected a few 
years ago. Think of the " father of the mighty line of Pharaohs " figuring as dried 
fish in the customs entries in his own land I Such, however, was the description 
under which the founder of the Pharaonic dynasty was suffered to pass through the 
land over which he once swayed the kingly sceptre. M. Maspero, leaving the Book- 
lah Museum in view of the contingencies that might arise during the British cam- 
paign in Egypt, determined to take with him the mummy of Merenra, the most 
ancient of the Pharaohs. At the railway station the booking-clerk refused to pass 
the preserved monarch, unless his value was declared and a corresponding payment 
made. This was not easy to do, and so it was arranged that first-class fare should 
be paid for his defunct majesty. But then there were the octroi, or city duties, to be 
paid at Alexandria; so, looking over the lists, M. Maspero found that salt-fish paid 
but a mere trifle upon entry; and accordingly, we are told, the first Pharaoh of 
Egypt entered the last city of his empire as dried fish, paying the corresponding tax! 
What a vivid illustration of the well-known saying of Sir Thomas Browne: " Mum- 
my is become merchandise, Misraim heals wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for bal- 
sams !" Merenra's descendants are no longer in their narrow sepulchres, or they 
would turn in them on learning that their great progenitor had been disgracefully 
smuggled through his own dominions as a package of dried and salted fish. 

Ignominious as was the fate of the Egyptian monarch, it was hardly more so 
than that of the Egyptians whose mummies, as Gibbon tells us, were depos- 
ited by their sons, as securities for loans, with money-lenders. Merenra's destiny 
has been paralleled in modern times by that of Richelieu,— the virtual monarch of 
France,— whose body, in 1793, was torn from the grave in the churoh of the Sorbonne 
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and rudely trampled under foot, after the head had been cut off and exhibited to the 
by-etandera. Passing into the possession of a grocer, the head was sold to M, Armez 
pert, and transferred successively to several persons, till at last attempts were 
made, but made in vain, in 1816 and 1855, by the Historical Committee of Arts and 
Monuments, to repair the profanation. "We accuse no one," says Feuillet de Conches> 
who relates these incidents in his "VariStes d'Histoire et d'Art"; "still the 
fact is undeniable that this terrible head, the personification of the absolute mon- 
archy killing the aristocratic monarchy, is wandering upon the earth like a spectre 
that has straggled out of the domain of the dead." In the same year the fine marble 
statue of the great Cardinal at the Chateau de Melraye was decapitated and the 
head used by an ultra-republican of the district as a balance-weight for a roasting- 
jack t 

William Mathews. 

VI. 

A PLEA FOB THE DIALECT STORY. 

In a recent number of The North American Review, Mr. Norton V. Johnson 
strongly condemns the dialects and dialect stories of this country. His remarks 
are very much prejudiced; he can see nothing at all to commend in dialects; and al- 
together he gives his side of the case with great frankness. 

Do we want dialect stories in this country ? Yes; most emphatically, yes. A 
dialect itself may be a sign of ignorance, and may also show a lack of education, but 
there is no denying that there is a certain picturesqueness, a certain fascination, 
about it that makes it very taking. It is impossible to have the representatives of 
the different nations and classes in this country speak one universal language with 
the same accent and enunciation, and as long as the different dialects are spoken, 
just so long will dialect stories be written. Mr. Johnson states that dialect stories 
have irritated thousands of readers and hundreds of compositors. It is true that a 
class of readers find it a little difficult at first to get accustomed to the dialect, but a 
majority of the intelligent readers in this country have no difficulty at all in under- 
standing it. Those who find dialect stories irritating have no right to attempt 
to read them. As for compositors, no doubt dialects are difficult to put into type ; 
but a compositor's business is to follow the copy set before him and make no com- 
plaints. One of the best examples of the dialect story is Thomas Nelson Page's 
"Meh Lady." What can be more simple, more touching, than the way the old 
negro tells of the death of " Marse Phil " ? What can be more delicate, more eloquent 
than the charming manner in which he describes the love scenes ? Would Mr. John- 
son like to see " Meh Lady" put into cold, matter-of-fact, grammatical English ? 
What would be the effect if it were done? The story would be utterly ruined. 
" Meh Lady" is one of the master-pieces of its class, and is also one of the most beauti- 
ful short stories that has ever been published. Before condemning the dialects of 
this country, one should read not only the stories of Thomas Nelson Page, but also 
those of George W. Cable. The dialect of the Creoles is most musical, pleasing to 
the ear, poetical, and altogether charming. 

In the literature of this country, we always want the Yankee to speak like the 
Yankee, the Creole to speak like the Creole, and the negro to speak like the negro. 

William Earle Baldwin. 



